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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 

relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
{House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MaGrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 
Tried and Not Found Wanting 


N A PAMPHLET issued by the Consumers’ League, some years ago, the 
| question was asked, “What would become of dower rights under the Equal 

Rights Amendment?” The query was obviously more a threat than an 
interrogation, and was designed to strike terror to the hearts of wives who 
might in the nature of things some time become widows. 

The Woman’s Party attempted at the time to assuage the fears aroused by 
this pamphlet and explained that on a basis of Equal Rights the property 
rights of wives and widows would be far superior to the existing dower pro- 
visions. The explanation was discounted by the Consumers’ League as being 


~ “nothing but theory.” It was impossible to predict what would happen as a 


result of the establishment of Equal Rights, so the leaders of the organization 
said, and the threat remained that widows would promptly find themselves 
destitute were the Equal Rights Amendment to be added to the Constitution. 

The Woman’s Party is now prepared to prove on a basis of fact, not theory, 
that its preliminary assumption was correct. In New York State the experi- 
ment of putting men and women on a complete equality as beneficiaries has 
been tried, and Equal Rights has not been found wanting. 

The following editorial which appeared in the New York Herald-Tribune 
on September 2 completely vindicates the “theory” of the Woman’s Party. 
Headed by the caption, “The Widows’ Emancipation Day,” the editorial reads 
as follows: 

“Labor Day this year was marked by an important occurrence which 
deserves more notice than it is likey to get. On this date the new State law 
of inheritance, which has been called a ‘new charter of women’s rights,’ went 
into effect, revolutionizing the archaic system to which New York has hitherto 
clung, clarifying and simplifying the procedure of administration and ending 
the injustice from which widows were prone to suffer whose husbands had cut 
them off in their wills or died intestate. 

“The reform was long overdue. Briefly, it removes the arbitrary distinc- 
tions between the inheritance of real and of personal property, concentrates 
inheritance in the more immediate relatives, increases the protection to widows 
and puts men and women on a complete equality as beneficiaries. The pro- 
visions of the new law were recommended by the Decedent Estate Commission 
after three years’ intensive study and adopted last year by the Legislature. 

“Under the old law, modeled upon the English common law, which was 
concerned principally with preserving succession to realty, the widow exer- 
cising dower rights was entitled to the income from one-third of the real 
estate. The new law, if there is no will, gives her one-half of the real estate 
outright in case she has but one child, one-third outright if she has more than 
one, and all of it outright if there are no children and only remote relatives. 
She gets the first $1,000 of the personal property as her exemption instead of 
the firts $150, and in the absence of a will everything of this nature the estate 
contains up to $20,000, if there are no children and the husband has left 
brothers or sisters, nephews or nieces. The old law prescribed that the widow 
divide all amounts above $4,000 with such relatives. 

“Provision is also made against the disinheritance of a wife by an unjust 
husband, correcting the old legal inconsistency which sent a man to jail for 
failure to support his wife, but permitted him to leave her penniless at his 
death. 

“This and the other provisions cited are merely samples of what the act 
contains, but they offer a fair picture of the immense improvement it embodies.” 


Good News 


‘ X y® ARE delighted to inform our readers that a request has been made 
to the Press Department of the League of Nations at Geneva for 
Dorothy Evans, well-known English journalist, to represent Equa. 

Ricuts at the sessions of the Assembly. 

Alice Paul secured Miss Evans consent to serve in this capacity, and then 
sent the request to the Press Department. 

We are very grateful to Miss Paul and Miss Evans for their eet 
co-operation. 

Miss Evans is a member of the Nationality Committee of the Six Point 
Group of Great Britain and has taken her vacation to go to Geneva to help 
in the effort to secure action by the Assembly on the question of the nation- 
ality of women, which is on the agenda of the Assembly. She is a writer of 
rare distinction, so the readers of Equau Ricuts may look forward to enjoying 
the articles from her pen that will appear in subsequent issues. 
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Equal Rights International Makes Rapid Progress 


ceiving almost daily communica- 

tions from the newly-formed Equal 
Rights International, according to Mrs. 
Harvey Wiley, national chairman of the 
Woman’s Party indicating rapid progress 
in the work of organization. 

“Nothing demonstrates better the en- 
thusiasm back of the movement for a 
world-wide organization for complete 
equality for women,” said Mrs. Helen 
Archdale, chairman of the newly-formed 
Equal Rights International, “than the 
fact that the women from different na- 
tions interested in this movement who ar- 
rived in Geneva on Monday, September 8, 
to discuss this subject have already estab- 
lished a new world-association, known as 
the Equal Rights International, have al- 
ready opened an office for the new asso- 
ciation in Geneva, and have gathered to- 
gether a band of women of many nations 
pledged to work this year, next year per- 
haps the year after, pledged to work until 
_ the Equal Rights Treaty shall be signed 
by all the nations of the world and opened 
to ratification. 

“Vigorous lobbying,” said Mrs. Arch- 
dale, “is being carried on by members of 
the Equal Rights International, assisted 


[et National Woman’s Party is re- 


by the National Woman’s Party of the 
United States, the British Six Point 
Group and National Union of Women 
Teachers, the latter having sent their 
president, Miss Sibyl Burls, who obtained 
special leave of absence for the purpose, 
and individuals from various other coun- 
tries and organizations. The response is 
sympathetic. The delegates to the As- 
sembly from the seven European States 
who have equality between men and 
women written into their national con- 
stitutions have shown particular interest 
in the proposed treaty, the first and major 
cause of which runs: “The contracting 
States agree that upon the ratification of 
this treaty, men and women shall have 
Equal Rights throughout the territory 
subject to their respective jurisdictions.” 

Lady Rhondda, Peeress of England in 
her own right, (but still debarred from 
sitting with her peers in the British 
House of Lords), who presided at the 
organizing conference at which the new 
international was launched, has just left 
for England after having devoted several 
days to the founding of the new organi- 
zation. 

Among others who have taken a leading 
part with Lady Rhondda in founding the 
new organization is Mrs. Jessie Street, 


president of the United Association of 
Australia, who has just arrived in Geneva 
from Washington, where she has been in 
conference with Feminist leaders of the 
United States. “It will not be long, we 
believe,” said Mrs. Street in speak- 
ing of the work of the new organization, 
“before all States will be forced to come 
into line with the new civilization which 
will make it imperative that all human 
beings, whether men or women, have the 
Same opportunity to live fully and work 
successfully in the world-state which the 
League of Nations aims to found. When 
that day comes—and the date of its com- 
ing depends on how many other women 
will join us—then a tremendous amount 
of energy and initiative will be released 
to the great advantage of all the human 
race.” 

Congratulations on the forming of the 
new international organization continue 
to come into the Geneva headquarters 
from Feminists from all parts of the 
world. Among the congratulations just 
received was one from Mrs. Oliver H. Bel- 
mont, president of the Woman’s Party of 
the United States, who is now in France 
and who sent word from her home there 
to tell of her deep interest in the newly 
formed Equal Rights International. 


A Single Standard in All Human Relationships 


States, who has become a perma- 

nent possession of the human race, 
informs us that “this is a world of com- 
pensation; and he who would be no siave 
must consent to have no slave”; and in a 
further sentence, he draws from his ob- 
servation the conclusion, as inevitable as 
it is relentless, that “those who deny free- 
dom to others deserve it not for them- 
selves, and, under a just God, can not 
long retain it.” 

These are but two sentences of a letter 
which Abraham Lincoln wrote on April 6, 
1859, to some gentlemen of Boston who 
had invited him to attend a festival in 
that city “in honor of the birthday of 
Thomas Jefferson.” 

The phrases from this letter are in the 
line of Jefferson’s philosophy, and it was 
to be expected that a future President of 
the United States should speak of Jef 
ferson’s memorable document, made vy 
the United States on July 4, 1776, their 
Declaration of Independence, and pro- 
claimed by the Continental Congress, as 
a declaration of the rights inherent in 
men, and therefore “unalienable” and 
beyond the legal right, even if the phy- 
sical power existed to deprive men of 
their inherent and “unalienable rights.” 

The clause upon which the letter is a 
comment is one with which all of us are 


A GREAT President of the United 


By James Brown Scott 


“T have never had a feeling, politically, that 
did not spring from the sentiments embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence.”—ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


familiar, which has withstood more than 
a century of quotation and is likely to 
stand as long as men stand for Fqual 
Rights, whether those rights be natural or 
acquired, inherent and therefore “unalien- 
able”: “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 


with certain unalienable rights,” and, al- 


though in Jefferson’s opinion there might 
be more, he contented himself in this first 
and most famous masterpiece of American 
literature with enumerating three, saying 
“that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

But the three which he mentioned by 
way of example answered the purposes of 
the day, and still the three will one day 
realize the purposes of those to whom life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are 
indeed “unalienable rights.” 

The Declaration of Independence was 
a political manifesto; it was a solemn 
statement, on behalf of the thirteen Eng- 
lish-speaking Colonies of North America 
that the crown of Great Britain was un- 
able to withdraw from them these cer- 
tain rights which were declared to be 
“unalienable.” The appeal was made by 


and in behalf of the men of America, of 
English origin, and was not officially 
interpreted at the time to include those 
of African descent — an interpretation, 


however, with which Abraham Lincoln, 


as President of the United States, en- 
dowed Jefferson’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The Declaration was a document of the 
men of America, who were colonists either 
of Great Britain, or of the Old World. 
It was not proclaimed in behalf of the 
women of America, since Mary Wollstone- 


craft's “Vindication of the Rights of 


Women,” published in the third centenary 
of Columbus’s astounding discovery of a 
New World, had not at that time brought 
the “irrepressible’ woman question 
squarely before the world. 

But the women of America, by the Nine- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, have interpreted “the 
man” of Jefferson to include “the women” 
of Lueretia Mott, of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, and of Susan B. Anthony, to mention 
only those who devoted their lives to this 
cause and who are no longer in the land 
of the living, although the work of some 
still living is equally immortal. 

We are therefore in the presence of the 
most famous American declaration, en- 
larged today by a declaration of universal 
and happy application, or, if not today, as- 
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suredly tomorrow: We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all human beings 
are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, and that among these—to enu- 
merate only those which Jefferson lex- 
pressly mentioned, leaving to the future 
to enumerate those latent in the Declara- 
tion—are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Indeed not the least merit of Jefferson’s 
formula lies in the fact that it is suffi- 
ciently large to include in the conception 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness the concrete instances, not falling ex- 
pressly within the original terms, which 
may be added by future and enlightened 
generations. 

We know what Jefferson’s opinion of 
slavery and the slave trade was, for in 
the Declaration of Independence he had 
included a clause denouncing George the 
Third for fastening the system upon the 
colonies, which was unfortunately stricken 
from the original document. 

Eleven years later, the very year in 
which the Constitution was framed, he 
said: “This abomination must have an 
end. There is a superior bench reserved in 
heaven for those who hasten the day.” 
And five years earlier had he not written 
in his Notes on Virginia: “I tremble for 
my country when I reflect that God is 
just,” and “that His justice can not sleep 
forever.” 


HY should the good people of Bos- 
ton desire to celebrate Jefferson’s 
birthday? Because Boston, once the 


stronghold of Federalism, was the center | 


of the anti-slavery movement, and because 
they interpreted Jefferson’s Declaration 
in terms of human freedom. Why did they 
turn to Lincoln? Because the year before 
he had debated the question publicly in 
Illinois with Stephen A. Douglas; because 
he had courageously and conscientiously 
interpreted the Declaration in terms of 
human beings; and because he had 
emerged from the contest covered with 
glory. 

The Declaration, he said in the Douglas 
debates, was in general terms, and 
it applied not merely to the colonists of 
the early days and of English origin, but 
to all “men who have come from Europe— 
German, Irish, French, and Scandinavian 
—men that have come from Europe them- 
selves, or whose ancestors have come 
hither and settled here, finding themselves 
our equal in all things. ... “‘We hold 
these truths to be self-evident that all 
men are created equal.’ ... That is the 
electric cord,” Lincoln finally added, “in 
that Declaration that links the hearts of 


patriotic and liberty-loving men together, | 


that will link those patriotic hearts as 
long as the love of freedom exists in the 
minds of men throughout the world.” 
But the Declaration was broader and 
more general in its implications, as ad- 


mitted by Chief Justice Taney in his opin- 
ion in the Dred Scott case: 


“The general words above quoted 
[from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence] would seem to include the 
whole human family, and if they were 
used in a similar instrument at this 
day, would be so understood.” 


After quoting this passage, Lincoln pro- 
ceeded to state his measured judgment of 
the true nature, meaning, and scope of 
the Declaration: 


“T think the authors of that notable 
instrument intended to include all 
men, but they did not intend to de- 
clare all men equal in all respects. 
They did not mean to say all were 
equal in color, size, intellect, moral 
development, or social capacity. They 
defined with tolerable distinctness in 
what respects they did consider all 
men created equal—equal with ‘cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’ This they said, and this 
they meant..... 

“They meant to set up a standard 
maxim for free society, which should 
be familiar to all and revered by all; 
constantly looked up to, constantly 
labored for, and, even though never 
perfectly attained, constantly ap- 
proximated, and thereby constantly 
spreading and deepening its influence, 
and augmenting the happiness and 
value of life to all people of all colors 
every where.” 


Women are a part of “the whole human 
family” and they are, under the Declara- 
tion, entitled to all rights and “equal” 
with the other members of the family in 
their right to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

It is to be presumed that Jefferson 
would have been pleased with this inter- 
pretation by Abraham Lincoln of “men” 
in terms of human freedom, and, if the 
question of women’s rights, as that of 
slavery, had been put in the concrete as 
was that of human rights, we do not need 
to doubt what his answer would have 
been, in view of his conception of Equal 
Rights: “The true foundation of Repub- 
lican government is in the Equal Right of 
every citizen,’—woman is now a citizen— 
“in his person and property and in their 
management.” 

We can not doubt that Lincoln would 
have included the women, if the question 
had been before him, as it is before us of 
today. 

As early as 1836, when he was a candi- 
date for the State Legislature from San- 
gamon County, he replied to an invitation 
and a request to the candidates to express 
their opinions: 


“IT go for admitting all whites to 
the right of suffrage who pay taxes or 


Equal Rights 


bear arms (by no means excluding 
females). 


In the closing days of the Civil War, 
which was to him as the World War was 
to us, bringing to solution the “irrepres- 
sible” woman question—did he not say in 
a public address in the Capital of the 
nation : 


“T have never studied the art of 
paying compliments to women; but I 
must say, that if all that has been 
said by orators and poets since the 
creation of the world in the praise of 
women were applied to the women of 
America, it would not do them justice 
for their conduct during this war.” 


The appeal is made in these observa- 
tions first to Jefferson, because he was 
the greatest of our political philosophers 
and the leader of the Democratic Party; 
and to Lincoln, who was not only the 
leader of the Republican Party, but is 
becoming, if he is not already considered, 
the greatest of our Presidents. A Declara- 
tion of the one, as interpreted by the 
other, should convince the American peo- 
ple of the truth and the wisdom of the 
statements which it contains. 


HE failure to recognize on behalf of 

women the legal right to compete on 
equal terms with men in all branches of 
human atcivity may well be considerd as a 
violation of the right to contract and of 
property, but, in any event, it is so in- 
timately associated with the pursuit of 
happiness that it can not be disassociated 
from it. If the famous clause “that all 
men are created equal” is to be inter- 
preted in the sense of human beings, or in 
Chief Justice Taney’s more elaborate 
phrase, “the whole human family,” it in- 
evitably follows that each human being 
or each member of the human family has 
the right to an Equal Right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and, if the 
right to contract for one’s services or to 
acquire property be conducive to happi- 
ness, then the right of every human being 
or member of the family must be an Equal 
Right to the pursuit of happiness, ex- 
pressed in terms of the Equal Right to 
contract in every form, and the Equal 
Right to acquire property of every variety. 
And it must never be overlooked that an 
Equal Right implies an Equal Right to 
its protection. 

Admitting that human happiness is a 
very general term and that it may well 
mean one thing to one and another thing 
to another, nevertheless, when large 
groups of people interpret “human happi- 
ness” as the equal possession of legal 
rights and their equal application, it must 
seem that such an interpretation would 
not be without reason. 

Passing from general observations to 
concrete instances, the situation is today 
as different from the age of Lincoln 
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as Lincoln’s was from that of Jeffer- 
son. If the Jeffersonian enumeration of 
“unalienable rights,” as accepted and ex- 
pounded by Lincoln, be correct, then the 
women of today are entitled to all rights 
on a footing of equality with the other 
half of the human race. They are indeed 
admitted to be created as equal to “men” ; 
they are equally secured in their life and 
liberty; and they are now attacking, 
under the Jeffersonian formula—‘“the pur- 
suit of happiness,’ the last outpost of 
superiority. 


HE Equal Right to suffrage is in the 
political what the lever of Archimedes 
is in the physical world. A man may be 
a publicist without being a statesman, as 
that term seems to imply some more or 
less intimate and practical connection 
with public affairs. But a man, to be a 
statesmen, must be elected to public office, 
in order to make good his claim to be 
considered a statesman and, where suf- 
frage is universal and without discrimi- 
nation, it needs but little if any argu- 
ment to aver that a statesman, knowing 
that continuance in office is necessary to 
“his” statesmanship, is not likely to dis- 
criminate between the votes, provided he 
has enough of them to be elected. 
Therefore, it would seem that the pur- 
suit of human happiness has some con- 
nection with the pursuit of statesman- 
ship; and that the Lucretia Mott Amend- 


ment to the Constitution of the United 


States, by virtue whereof men and women 
“shall have Equal Rights throughout the 
United States and every place subject 
to its jurisdiction” with power on the 
part of Congress to enforce the amend- 
ment “by appropriate legislation” will 
have a greater “appeal” to statesmen since 
the passage of the Nineteenth Amendment 
than ever before. 

This amendment was introduced in the 
Senate in 1923 by no less a person than 
the present Vice-President of the United 
States, and it is today again before both 
Houses of Congress. When this amend- 


vate, who are hastily discharging 
married women to make places for 
men during the period of industrial de- 
pression might well study the results of 
a study made by the Department of Labor 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Associated Press reports the re- 
sults of this study as follows: 

“While women workers often have been 
accused of taking jobs that could be filled 
by men who needed them, most wage- 
earning mothers work because their hus- 
bands do not make enough money (to 
support their families decently. 

“A study of 550 mothers engaged in 
wage-earning occupations in Cleveand dis- 


vate, who both public and pri- 


ment shall become the Twentieth to the 
Constitution, all American citizens will 
be able to compete, under equality of law, 
in all human relationships. When this 
happens—and it is only a question of 
time—then will these United States be 
indeed a model for the nations of the 
world and then, if not before, we can 
look to a treaty with the enlightened na- 
tions of the world, which shall incorporate 
among its provisions: “The contracting 
States agree that, upon the ratification 
of this treaty, men and women shall have 
Equal Rights throughout the territory 
subject to their respective jurisdictions’ — 
a proposal which was presented to the 
Sixth Conference of American Republics 
held in Habana in 1928, unanimously ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of the 
American Institute of International Law 
at its meeting in Habana on October 31, 
1929, and unanimously adopted by the 
Inter-American Commission of Women in 
plenary session in Habana on February 
20, 1930; for, just as an amendment to the 
Constitution would bind the forty-eight 
States of the American Union, so would a 
treaty bind all the contracting parties to 
introduce into their law and their prac- 
tice legal equality in all human relation- 
ships. Indeed the United States, it is 
confidently asserted, could, without wait- 
ing for the proposed amendment, conclude 
such a treaty, and, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, it would become 
the law of the land, repealing all acts of 
Congress, clauses of State constitutions 
and laws of the various State Legislatures 
inconsistent with the terms of such an 
international agreement. While it would 
therefore seem to be in the interest of 
legal equality to have the amendment, it 
would not be indispensable if this theory 
of the treaty-making power is correct. 
There is an adage against “two bites of 
a cherry.” A treaty of the kind proposed 
would obviate many a bite. 

When this draft of an international 
compact was first laid before the Con- 
ference of American States in Habana, 


Why Wives Work 


closes, the Department of Labor says, that 
a large majority work because of economic 
necessity. 

“In 295 cases the husbands were living 
with their wives, 119 women were widows, 
69 were divorced and 46 had been deserted. 

“Tn 13 cases the husbands were in insti- 
tutions. 

“Of the 295 women whose husbands 
were living at home, 187 said that their 
reason for going to work was the insuffi- 
cient income of the husbands. 

“Personal preference was the reason of 
34 while the husbands of 33 were ill and 
the husbands of 26 were jobless. 

“In 80 per cent. of the cases where in- 
sufficient income was given as the reason, 
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its appeal was only that of its inherent 
justice. Today it can invoke in its behalf 
the authority of the most representative 
group of international lawyers which the 
world has ever known—the Institute of 
International Law, which, at its first ses- 
sion in America, adopted on the 11th and 
12th of October, 1929, the 487th anniver- 
sary to a day of the emergence of a newer 
world, as the fourth of the articles of its 
international declaration of the rights of 
man: 

“No motive based, directly or in- 
directly, on distinctions of sex, race, 
language, or religion empowers States 
to refuse to any of their nationals 
private and public rights, especially 
admission to establishments of pub- 
lic instruction, and the exercise of 
the different economic activities and 
of professions and industries.” 


HIS resolution, in each of its six arti- 

cles, is in line with Jefferson’s resound- 
ing phrase of “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” and has the advantage 
of making definite in 1929 that which he 
left implicit in 1776, for, just as the oak 
in the acorn, so in the Declaration the 
future lies. 

As these observations began with a 
phrase from Lincoln, so will they close 
with his unimpeachable authority: “The 
principles of Jefferson,” he said in the 
letter of April 6, 1859, “are the definitions 
and axioms of free society,” and, after in- 
corporating the passage with which these 
observations begin, he continues and con- 
cludes: 

“All honor to Jefferson—to the man 
who, in the concrete pressure of a strug- 
gle for national independence by a single 
people, had the coolness, forecast, and ¢a- 
pacity to introduce into a merely revolu- 
tionary document an abstract truth, appli- 
cable to all men and all times, and so to 
embalm it there that today and in all 
coming days it shall be a rebuke and a 
stumbling block to the very harbingers of 
reappearing tyranny and oppression.” 


the husbands received less than $30 a 
week, The families studied averaged 2.3 
children. | 

“Most of the 550 women were doing full- 
time work away from home, with 249 of 
them in domestic work or personal service. 

“Factories gave employment to 224 
others, 51 were saleswomen in stores, 17 
were office workers, six were in profes- 
sional occupations, and 45 were employed 
at night. 

“More than half of all the women did 
all of the laundry work themselves. Fifty 
mothers sent the children to a nursery 
while they worked, 99 had them cared for 
at home by relatives or friends and 183 
said nobody took care of them.” 


| 
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Equal Rights 


Governor Roosevelt for Equal Nationality 


of Porto Rico, sees no room for argu- 
ment on the question of equality in 
nationality laws. 

“No woman should lose her nationality 
automatically through marriage. She 
should have Equal Rights with man,” de- 
clared Governor Roosevelt. “Frankly, I 
cannot see any necessity for lengthy argu- 
ments with pros and cons. It is justice 
and that should settle it.” 

Governor Roosevelt’s stand on the ques- 
tion of nationality is set forth in a letter 
to Muna Lee—or, to give her the full 
sonorousness of her married name in 
Spanish, Muna Lee de Mufioz Marin—who 
has arrived in Washington on Septem- 
ber 20 to assume her duties as director 
of national activities of the National 
Woman’s Party. Muna Lee has been 
granted one year’s leave of absence by 
the University of Porto Rico, of whose 
Bureau of International Relations she is 


Portex ROOSEVELT, Governor 


head, for this work in the States. The 
demand for the removal of discrimina- 
tions against women from our nationality 
laws has been an important feature of the 
Woman’s Party campaign for Equal 
Right. 

The text of Governor Roosevelt’s letter 
is as follows: 


“Government House, 
“Porto Rico, 

“San Juan, P. R., 
“September 3, 1930. 


“My dear Mrs. Mufioz Marin: 


“Sorry as I am to see you leave 
Porto Rico, even temporarily, I am 
heartily in sympathy with the cause 
which takes you to the continental 
United States. To my way of think- 
ing, there is no argument to the mat- 
ter. No woman should lose her na- 
tionality automatically through mar- 
riage. She should have Equal Rights 


with man. Frankly, I cannot see any 

necessity for lengthy arguments with 

pros and cons. It is justice and that 
should settle it. 

“With best wishes for your success 
and for that of the cause for which 
you are working, believe me, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) “THropore Roosevect. 

“Mrs. Muna Lee de Mufioz Marin, 

“University of Porto Rico.” 

“Governor Roosevelt’s first and for- 
ward-looking stand on the nationality sit- 
uation is quite in line with his liberal, 
carefully worked-out program for Porto 
Rico,” commented Muna Lee. 

“It is also in line with the policies of 
his father, who was one of the first na- 
tional figures who came out for the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment, and who used 
his influence to win votes for the amend- 
ment in the Senate.” 


The Woman's Party Stands Guard 


employment, legislatures need careful 

watching to prevent the passage of 
laws discriminating against women. The 
crisis is taken advantage of to write into 
legislation restrictions that it may take 
years to remove. At the present time, 
with about five million unemployed and 
clamoring for a living wage, laws will be 
slipped through throwing thousands of 
women out of work, so that men may have 
their jobs, unless women prevent it. 

That men want and need work is under- 
standable, but women also — unfortu- 
nately—must eat, and require a certain 
amount of shelter and clothing. If legis- 
lation is to remove women in order to 
clear the way for giving their work to 
men, it would seem more logical and 
much less of a complication socially and 
economically to carry the measure to its 
ultimate extreme and deport superfluous 
women once and for all, leaving the way 
entirely clear for male workers. Since 
the National Woman’s Party is not pre- 
pared to acquiesce in this comparatively 
simple solution, we must try to make it 
possible for women to remain not only in 
their native land but in the positions 
which support themselves and_ their 
families. 

The recommendation by the executive 
committee of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
for the abolition of night work for women 
in the cotton mills of the country, effec- 
tive not later than March 1, 1931, is a 
direct challenge to every member of the 
party. Furthermore, the Director of 
Public Safety of Pennsylvania has de- 
clared his intention of discharging all 


| N times of financial depression and un- 


married women — readers of EquaL 


By Muna Lee, 
Director of National Activities 


Ricuts are well informed as to the fight 
being made against the injustice of his 
ruling—and mill owners in Missouri and 
elsewhere are endorsing the same pro- 
gram. Obviously, action by the Woman’s 
Party is urgent, both from headquarters 
at Washington and in the State organi- 
zations over the country. And, serious 
though the situation is, there is zest and 
stimulation in knowing that the moment 
is so vital, so important, that it gives us 
a striking opportunity to do something 
tangible and practical for the women 
whose livelihood is threatened. 


In all but four States, legislatures 
convene this year. Not only should bills 
to remove present inequalities and dis- 
criminations be introduced and lobbied 
for, but a close watch should be kept 
against the introduction of the further 
discriminatory laws that are _ being 
planned. Interviews in the local press 
on the danger of restrictive legislation 
would focus attention on the Equal Rights 
program in general, as well as help greatly 
in meeting the present situation. Now is 
an excellent time to cut through to the 
hard fact underlying all sentimental gen- 
eralizations about the difficulties of night 
work and long hours, and force a com- 
parison of these with the difficulties of 
existing in hard times with no work at 
all. A statement might well be carried 
at the end of each newspaper story to the 
effect that the subject will receive full 
discussion at a meeting to be held on a 
given date—the sooner the better. 


Street meetings have always been a 
popular and highly successful form of 
campaign publicity on the part of the 
Woman’s Party. If a certain street cor- 
ner on a stated day once each week be 
given over to speeches, the old methods 
would undoubtedly wake the old enthusi- 
astic response. Dinners organized and 
held at inexpensive places, widely an- 
nounced beforehand, with speakers dis- 
cussing either the imminence of the legis- 
lative menace to women workers or the 
Equal Rights program in general, or both, 
should rouse further interest. 

It is of distinct importance that every 
Congressman have the Equal Rights 
Amendment fully explained to him before 
he leaves for Washington this year. If 
his position has been ascertained and re- 
ported to National Headquarters, we shall 
have something very definite to start work 
from here in Washington in the fight for 
the passage of the amendment this session. 

It is essential (to take up another very 
different phase of the progress of the 
work) that young women should become 
aware in increasing numbers of the Equal 
Rights movement as a living issue, no less 
important to them than it has been to 
their mothers. Too many of them are 
taking it for granted; not those in the 
party — no member of the Woman’s 
Party ever takes anything for granted— 
but those without, who should be in. 
Young working girls, girls in universities, 
girls who are so busy that they hardly 
have time for anything else, and girls 
who have so much leisure on their hands 
that they are becoming bored with life 
before they are well into their twenties: 
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all should realize the importance to them- 
selves as individuals of the hardy ideal 
for which the party fights. Last week a 
young newspaper woman told me that no 
one had entered the industrial field with 
greater enthusiasm than herself, with a 
greater conviction that the “world’s great 
age begins anew” and that women, work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, were to achieve 
a new humanity ; 

“And it has been the apathy of women 
themselves that has disillusioned me,” she 
added. “I have decided that no one is 
so little interested in women as women.” 

The interest of the Woman’s Party has 
been shown very concretely, and is un- 


“Youth Is at the Gates” 

ARIA OLAYA, 16-year-old daughter 

of Dr. Enrique Olaya, president- 
elect of Colombia, South America, will 
spend her time in journalism and politi- 
cal activity in the cause of the women of 
her country after her father’s inaugura- 
tion as president, according to the Chris- 
tion Science Monitor. 

When she came with her father to this 
country to complete his mission as the 
Minister of Colombia to the United States 
in April of this year, she said, “My father 
has fought for years to obtain social 
rights for our women. To me, who knows 
only American standards, it is inconceiv- 
able that women should have no property 
and social rights whatsoever.” 

Miss Olaya spent eight of her sixteen 
years in this country, attending Ameri- 
can schools. She now has a year of study 
in France and attendance at an American 
university before her to complete her 
education. 


Homemakers 
OMEN are now engaging more 
actively in industry, trade, and office 
work than ever before in the history of 
the country, according to Dr. William M. 
Steuart, Director of the Census Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce. 

In his own bureau there are now 3,825 
women as compared with 1,982 men at 
work. Dr. Steuart says, “The large num- 
ber of women is due to the fact that they 
are more adept than men in the operation 
of the statistical machines and in mem- 
orizing the code numbers placed on the 
schedules preparatory to punching the 
tabulating cards.” 

Dr. Steuart stated, in a recent radio 
address : 

“There are other activities in which 
women excel, and they are an increasingly 
important factor in the earning capacity 
of the people. 

“T must not overlook the unremunerated 
work done by women in the home, the 
cooking, washing, ironing, mending, and 
housework carried on without any pecuni- 


flagging: it is necessary for themselves 
and for the party that these generous- 
minded young women like this one be 
made to realize it. 

Here in Washington the Young Wom- 
an’s Council has been very effective, and 
is making its influence felt. Similar or- 
ganizations in the States should be no 
less successful. 

In order to keep up with the present 
activities of the party in the different 
States, as announced elsewhere in this 
number, we are requesting all members to 
send in every clipping about the party 
appearing in their local papers. These are 
valuable in several ways, not the least of 


Feminist Notes 


ary reward. It is true that in the census 
heretofore these women have never been 
given any occupational classification, but 
in the census just taken they will, for the 
first time, be listed as homemakers. 

“How much work the homemakers do, 
the Census Bureau does not inquire. Some 
of them, we know, work long and weary 
hours; others more fortunately situated, 
perhaps, do little. But the census does 
not discriminate. 
listed as homemakers. And if as such 
they live up to their opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities, the wage value of the un- 
paid work they may do in the house, be it 
little or much, will be far surpassed by 
the value of the social service they render 
as wives and mothers and keepers of the 
home.” 


Grand Jury Service Upheld 
N THE first day he sat as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, Oscar H. Luhring ruled.that 
women have as much right as men to sit 
on grand juries of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
Attorneys for three persons under in- 
dictment on a charge of conspiracy to ex- 
tort money challenged the indictment on 


the ground that the grand jury returning 


the indictment was illegal because there 
was a woman on it and for one other 
reason. Justice Luhring held that the in- 
dictment was legal. 


Bank Women Meet 
HE Association of Bank Women held 
its eighth annual convention in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, September 29 to October 2. It 
is composed of women holding executive 
positions in banks and other financial in- 


stitutions. 


Capital's First Woman Dentist 
R. EDITH JEWELL GARRELS, said 
to be the first woman to practice den- 
tistry in Washington, D. C., died on Sep- 
tember 23. She was graduated in den- 
tistry from the old Columbia College, now 
George Washington University, in 1889. 


They are all alike 
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them being the interest they excite as part 
of a countrywide display at National 
Headquarters. 

A definite program of national activi- 


ties is being prepared; and one of its most 


important features is the intensification 
of work in the State organizations during 
this year which seems to afford so many 
opportunities and impose so many obli- 
gations upon every worker for Equal 
Rights. Altogether, it is a busy time that 
we have ahead and a strenuous one, but 
we have never had fitter nor more favor- 
able occasion to show our ability and 
determination to defend and improve the 
status of women throughout the country. 


Seeking Party Places 

O INCREASE the interest of women 

in politics, the Republican Business 
Women, Inc., of New York City, has sent 
a questionnaire to business women. An 
accompanying letter says that, while 
women have had the vote for more than 
ten years, comparatively few hold public 
office or have influence in party organiza- 
tions, and that the proportion of women 
voting is comparatively small. 

The women of New York City, when 
first given opportunity to vote for Presi- 
dent in 1920, made up 36.5 per cent. of 
the city registration. It is estimated 
that about 40 per cent. of the women eli- 
gible to vote came out that year, as com- 
pared with 70 per cent. of the eligible men. 
The proportion of women voters was never 
as large again until 1928, when they made 


_ up nearly 40 per cent. of the city registra- 


tion. It is estimated that nearly 60 per 
cent. of the eligible women came out that 
year, as compared with 90 per cent. of the 
men. In the municipal election last year 
they again lost interest and made up only 
35 per cent. of the registration. 
‘Hint to Legislators” 
NDER the above title, the New York 
Times published the following letter 
from Alice M. Wright of Westfield, New 
Jersey, dated September 15: 

“In 1890, when Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell began her work, general conditions 
in industry were admittedly bad and leg- 
islation was the logical avenue of reform. 
But since then it has become a sort of 
‘indoor sport’—a confirmed habit. A so- 


_ cial worker or legislator today must have 


his law as he has his morning coffee. He 
feels weak without it. 

“However well the measures often ap- 
pear on the surface, they turn out to be a 
distinct drawback to the worker. An em- 
ployer hesitates to hire a woman whose 
coming and going is a sort of legislative 
ceremony. For the same money he can 
hire a man whose time is not curtailed. 


To outfit a woman with all the latest leg- 


islation costs money. She becomes a lux- 
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ury and the employer can’t afford to buy. 
If he does, he has to take her on at a lower 


urer, Henrietta Corson Harris of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, a private financial 


salary, which automatically undersells a secretary. 


man competing for the same job. * * *” 


International Business Federation 
EPRESENTATIVES of twenty coun- 
tries, including China and India, 
witnessed history in the making, when on 
August 25, in Geneva, Switzerland, an In- 
ternational Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs—the first or- 
ganization of its kind in the world—was 
strongly launched. 

By a unanimous vote, Lena Madesin 
Phillips, New York attorney, was elected 
international president. Miss Phillips is 
chairman of the International Relations 
Committee of the American Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, at whose invitation this first inter- 
national meeting was held, and is also 
honorary president of the federation. 

The vice-presidents of the new interna- 
tional organization are as follows: Dr. 
Marianne Beth of Austria; Ester Danesi 
Traversari of Italy; Helen Fraser of Eng- 
land, manufacturing executive; and 
Yvonne Netter of France, a successful at- 
torney and first vice-president of the 
French Federation. Other officers are: 
Secretary, Dorothy Heneker, president of 
the Canadian Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s\ Clubs; and treas- 
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Council to Meet in Wilmington 
HE next meeting of the National 
Council of the National Woman’s 
Party will be held at the home of Florence 
Bayard Hilles, member of the Council, in 
Wilmington, Delaware, on October 17. 
In the future Council meetings will be 
held regularly on the second Friday in 
each month. 


Visitors at National Headquarters 
ECENT visitors at National Head- 
quarters of the National Woman’s 
Party in Washington, D. C., included Mrs. 
George Metcalf of Kansas City, chairman 
of the Missouri State Branch, and Mabel 
Vernon of Wilmington, Delaware, former 
national executive secretary. 


A Good Example 

OR years Alice Park, at Palo Alto, 

California, and, from time to time at 
other widely separated spots on the face 
of the globe, has made it her pleasant cus- 
tom to clip every item relating to the 
Party or its members, and send it in 
promptly to Equat Ricuts, to headquar- 
ters, or to the person named in the news 
note. These clippings have always been 
interesting, and more than once they have 
proved to be of vital importance. If clip- 
pings about the Party were regularly sent 
in from each State, a valuable and stir- 


The new body will have as its objects 
the promotion of friendly relations be- 
tween the business and professional wom- 
en of all countries, co-operation as regards 
their common interests, and the setting 
up of high standards of service to their 
communities and to all countries. 


Memorial to Prejudice 

EVENTY-FIVE years from now a 

$3,000,000 “womanless library” will 
arise as a memorial to the prejudice of 
one man, if the will of T. M. Zink, a law- 
yer of Le Mars, Iowa, is carried out. The 
institution will be known as the “Zink 
Womanless Library.” 

Mr. Zink’s will provides that his estate, 
valued at between $40,000 and $80,000, is 
to go into a trust fund for seventy-five 
years, and then the principal and interest, 
which he thought would amount to $3,000,- 
000, are to be used for establishing the 
library. 

The words, “no woman admitted,” must 
be cut in stone over the main entrances 
of the library; only books by men will be 
allowed; magazines will be censored to 
eliminate articles by women. Nothing in 
the design, decoration, or appointments 
of the library must suggest feminine in- 
fluence, the will provides. 


| News from the Field 


ring contribution to its history would be 
on file. | 

In the executive offices at National 
Headquarters a dispay of such clippings 
from all over the country is being pre- 
pared. Every member is requested to send 
in every item about the Party which she 
finds in her own newspapers — name of 
paper, date, and place of publication be- 
ing plainly noted. If these are sent to 
EquaL Ricuts, they will be checked over 
there and then forwarded to headquarters. 

Meantime, all gratitude to Alice Park— 
long may she clip! 


French Edition of “Open Door’ 


Open Door International an- 


nounces that it is now issuing a 
French edition of its official organ, The 
Open Door. The National Woman’s Party 
is affiliated with the Open Door Interna- 
tional, which is concentrating on obtain- 
ing, through international action, equality 
between men and women in industrial leg- 
islation and in international agreements 
on labor matters. _ 

The Open Door International is holding 
its second conference and summer school 
in Stockholm, Sweden, August 17 to 30, 
1931. 

Its magazine, The Open Door, is an ex- 
cellent compendium of international eco- 
nomic questions affecting women, contain- 


Equal Rights 


Zink’s will says that his hatred for 
women came from his study of philosophy, 
history, and science and his own experi- 
ence. 

The will left $5 to his daughter, Mar- 
gretta Becker, and provided that his 
widow is to have the use of the house as 
long as she wants it for $40 a month rent. 


Astronomer 


ME. FLAMMARION, head of the 

great observatory at Juvisy, twenty 
miles from Paris, thinks that she is the 
only woman officially appointed by any 
European government to such a post. She 
is also the only woman secretary to any 
important astronomical society in the 
world. 

She is the widow of the celebrated as- 
tronomer, Camille Flammarion, whose 
books are world famous. The daughter of 
M. Renaudant, the painter, she was left to 
make her own way at the age of 17. She 
became secretary to Camille Flammarion 
and assisted him in scientific work for 
more than twenty years. 


Arctic Explorer 

P. DERME, a Russian scientist, is 
e said to be the first woman Arctic 
explorer. She has recently set out for the 
polar regions aboard the Soviet icebreak- 
er Sedov. Miss Derme is an expert in ra- 


dio telegraphy. 


ing reports of action and projected action 
both by Feminist organizations and by 
official governmental agencies. 
Tea for Muna Lee 
TEA in honor of Muna Lee, newly 
appointed director of National 
Activities of the National Woman’s Party, 
will be given at Alva Belmont House, na- 
tional headquarters of the Party, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 5. 

Muna Lee, whose poetry is well known 
throughout the Americas, has leave of 
absence from her post as director of the 
Bureau of International Relations of the 
University of Porto Rico to work with the 
Woman’s Party for a year. 

She worked last summer with the Inter- 
American Commission of Women in 
Washington. 
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